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Throne, and found that they were twenty-two in number. Campbell-
Bannerman explained that some of them were " uncontroversial," and
" departmental," but there was no palliating the fact that the remainder
included an Education Bill which clearly was intended to challenge
the Unionist settlement of 1902, a Trade Disputes Bill that threatened
to reopen the question which above all others the Conservative
employing classes wished left alone, a Bill to abolish plural votes,
considered in those days to be a special Conservative interest; a Bill
to " associate the Irish people with the conduct of Irish affairs " ; a
Workmen's Compensation Bill, an Allotment Bill, a Bill for the
benefit of crofters in Scotland and labourers in Ireland. Behind these
were promised " at no distant date " yet other Bills to deal with the
English Land question, and to confer self-government on the Trans-
vaal. The richness and variety of this fare gave great satisfaction to
the stalwarts of the Liberal party, whose only complaint was that some
cherished projects had perforce been omitted. But the Government
had miscalculated the effect upon the Unionist Opposition. To accept
batde all along the line and to rely on their reserves in the other House
in the final encounter was their decision from the beginning.
Campbell-Bannerman's Government has been criticized in after
years for placing in the forefront of this battle a measure so little
calculated to arouse popular enthusiasm and so little touching any
vital social issue as the Education Bill of 1906. This is to misunder-
stand the atmosphere of these times. Nonconformists were still the
backbone of the Liberal party and its most powerful auxiliaries in the
country. Their quarrel with the Church appeared to them and to a
multitude of spectators to raise vital issues, both religious and social.
Zealous educationists were convinced that the ecclesiastical hold over
the elementary schools was the great barrier to good education, and
that to be rid of it was a national necessity. A subsequent generation,
which has become indifferent to the doctrinal aspects of the controversy,
may find it difficult to realize that the Liberals of 1906 regarded this
measure as of first-class importance, but that was in fact their view,
and they were heartily behind the Government in giving it the first
pkce in the session of 1906.
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